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Abstract: The US military presence in South Korea [hereby Korea] in the aftermath of the Korean War has been a 
politically sensitive and contentious issue for Korea. While the relationship between the US military and Korea has 
often been characterized in Korean popular and scholarly discourse as neocolonial, | argue that in recent years, Korean 
yeneung (television entertainment programs) have been reversing such power dynamics in how they depict US 
soldiers. They contest the image of Korea as a neocolonial nation-state and portray it as a powerful and aspirational 
one. Such nationalistic portrayals of the relationship between the two countries coincide with the nation’s rise in 
economic and cultural status. | build on theories derived from Media Studies and scholarship on national identity 
formation. | use the theoretical framework of “illusions of reality” to analyze the Korean popular media depictions of 
US soldiers stationed in Korea. | contend that yeneung mobilize illusions of reality to depict an aspirational future 
reality where the neocolonial power dynamics between the US military and Korea are reversed and where stereotypes 
that the US held of Korea are mirrored and projected back onto the US. 
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Introduction 

Since the onset of the Korean War in 1950, the US has produced dozens of films about the war. Films 
such as Steel Helmet (1951), Retreat, Hell (1952), Men of the Fighting Lady (1954), and Battle Hymn (1957) 
promoted US stereotypes of Asia and its people as anti-modern, indistinguishable from one another, and 
in need of Western saviors (Long). Compared to the proliferation of US films about the Korean War during 
the 1950s-1980s, during the same period, South Korea (hereby Korea) produced a limited number of 
fictional media about the war and the US military. The limited media depiction was due to a combination 
of the US military’s power over the Korean entertainment industry (Yu Jung Lee) and a lack of interest in 
such stories from the Korean audience, whose real-life experiences of the war were too fresh in their minds 
for them to enjoy fictional stories on such topics (Oh). 

However, in the twenty-first century, as media depictions of the Korean War in the US have steeply 
declined to the point that the war is nicknamed “the forgotten war,” the Korean entertainment industry’s 
depictions of the Korean War and the US Forces in Korea have been steadily increasing. In particular, 
leading up to 2023, the seventieth anniversary of the official alliance between the US and Korea, the US 
Forces stationed in Korea have been featured frequently in Korean popular media. Thus far, many scholars 
have examined contemporary Korean films’ depictions of the Korean War and the role of the US Forces in 
it (Eperjesi; Hughes; Jackson). Although recognizing their sacrifice during the war is essential, there is 
limited scholarship that examines depictions of the US Forces as inhabitants of the Korean peninsula 
beyond the context of war. Furthermore, scholars have yet to explore a unique genre of Korean television 
entertainment known in Korea as “]“s [yeneung] and how they portray the US Forces in the twenty-first 
century. 
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Yeneung is an entertainment genre located between fictional films and documentaries in terms of its 
relationship to reality. It is a unique component of Korean media that has been exported to countries 
around the world (Green and Epstein; Yoon). Yeneung mobilizes a facade of reality that distinguishes it 
from fictional films or television dramas, most of which do not claim to be realistic. However, yeneung is, 
in fact, highly curated, either through the use of scripts or through heavy editing that pieces together 
disjointed scenes into well-formulated narratives (Kim). It uses imaginative and narrative powers to 
supplement reality to create an “illusion of reality” (Kim and Kim). | am borrowing the phrase from 
Hwanhee Kim and Hoonsoon Kim, who use the term to analyze the mediated techniques of yeneung. | 
expand on their concept to examine how such mediated techniques operate in Korean geopolitical 
contexts. These scholars argue that, due to illusions of reality, rather than perceiving the genre as fictional, 
viewers interpret the genre as more “real” than overtly fictive films or television dramas (Kim and Kim). 
The “realism” of these entertainment programs is enhanced by the unique formats that they use, such as 
having a group of panelists in a studio watching and commenting on the show, using explanatory subtitles 
that extensively explain the state of people’s emotions and circumstances matter-of-factly, and featuring 
non-celebrities to diffuse the suspicion of scripted acting. Examining yeneung’s depictions of the US military 
stationed in Korea is important because it provides insight into the types of “illusions of reality” it 
perpetuates that are consumed within Korea and abroad by hundreds of thousands of viewers whose 
conceptualization of contemporary Korean nationhood may be deeply influenced by such media portrayals. 

| analyzed several themes that cut through these yeneung’s coverage of US Forces in Korea. Although 
many television programs depict them, for the purpose of this article, | analyzed three popular yeneung 
programs: 2/470] Wr} aA) 7} [Gundesliga] (2022), “73/7 [The Backpacker Chef] (2022), and 
ofA] Sf, Sh 72 A] 8-0] %] [Welcome, First Time to Korea] (2017-present). | argue that in direct contrast to 
historical perceptions of the US military as the dominant and overbearing “Other” that inhabits Korea and 
attempts to acculturate Koreans into the American way of life, these television programs portray the US 
soldiers as equal partners to Korea, whom the Koreans could easily outmaneuver. Furthermore, the US 
soldiers are portrayed as being acculturated into Korea or having the potential to be acculturated rather 
than having the power to acculturate Koreans. | suggest that television programs mobilize such illusions of 
reality to reimagine the nation’s relationship with the US Forces. The programs move beyond the binary 
framework of conceptualizing the US military either as subjects of resistance or saviors to whom Koreans 
should be eternally grateful because they liberated South Korea from the threat of communism. Rather 
than engaging in such binary, the illusions of reality in yeneung portray an aspirational “reality” where 
Korea not only has the power to be equal partners with the US but also possesses an ideal modernity and 
supposedly a superior culture that facilitates the assimilation of the US soldiers into Korean ways of life. 


Illusions of Reality as a Framework to Examine Korean Media Depictions of US Forces 

Most visual forms of representation have illusionary characteristics (Allen). Illusions differ from 
delusions in that the latter are false beliefs utterly devoid of reality and not influenced by it. In contrast, 
the former are influenced by reality and prone to change based on the changes in reality. Media operate 
through an art of illusion that facilitates belief and imagination in their viewers (Kim and Kim; Lopes). 
Although the mediated images are not real in that the viewers are not physically experiencing and 
witnessing them in real-time, they entertain viewers by providing them with illusions of realistic 
experiences and feelings. In that regard, mediated illusions blur temporality. The media filmed in the past 
(before viewers’ consumption) are experienced as the present reality for the viewers. Yeneung mobilize 
such illusions of reality to elicit an experience that blurs the past and the present with an imagined future. 

| suggest that the recently popular Korean yeneung envision an aspirational future reality. While 
popular culture theorists, such as Roland Barthes, claim that mediated illusions are “an illusion of the 
presence of something that is past” (Barthes as cited in Allen 42), | argue that mediated illusions of reality 
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not only memorialize the past but also memorialize an aspirational future. Mediated illusion’s ability to 
memorialize both the past and the future bears a resemblance to how nation-states mobilize illusions of 
shared history and future goals to maintain national boundaries and identities. 

Although illusions and imaginations may sound trivial and antithetical to reality, they are vital to 
people’s conceptualization of their positionality in the world (Appadurai; Tsing). Imaginations and illusions 
are especially relevant to national identity formation, as nations are built through collective imagination 
and the illusion of togetherness (Anderson; Shlapentokh; Spivak "Nationalism and the Imagination"). The 
arbitrary national boundaries are sustainable through illusions of shared heritage, history, experiences, and 
desires. Media shape such national illusions and imaginations. These media are not merely descriptive but 
also prescriptive in that they provide national subjects with images and languages to define their national 
identities (Burgess). 

The mediated illusions of reality and the illusions that shape national identities intersect with each 
other in a multitude of ways. Both types of illusions are strong binding forces that grip people’s attention 
to the “reality” they convey. Both types of illusions are disseminated through media. For instance, Benedict 
Anderson refers to newspapers and other forms of print media as foundational in assisting the formation 
of nations because they would make everyone reading the same text during the same time period feel as 
if they had many things in common. The two types of illusions diverge in one aspect. In contrast to the 
illusions that Anderson points to as foundational in national formation, Korean media conveying illusions 
of reality are not limited to national audiences: both national and global audiences consume them. 

The significant role that imaginations and illusions play in shaping both a compelling media narrative 
and nationhood makes critical analysis of yeneung dealing in topics of nationhood all the more important. 
Numerous empirical studies have shown television's significant role in formulating national narratives and 
identities (Abu-Lughod; Mankekar). As a genre of popular culture that operates through illusions of reality 
and as a genre that millions of Koreans and foreign viewers from around the world consume, yeneung’s 
depictions of the relationship between the US military and Korea have the power to influence viewers to 
imagine a possible reality that reverses the current sociopolitical status quo. 


Historical Context of the US-Korea Relations 

The status quo of the relationship between the US military and Korea since the 1950s has been arguably 
neocolonial. Neocolonialism is a method of governance that nations implement to maintain their power 
over their unofficial colonial nations (Spivak "Neocolonialism and the Secret Agent of Knowledge"). While 
these neocolonized nations technically have sovereignty and independence, realistically, they are not 
entirely independent but rather serve as “client states” (Uzoigwe 62). The logic for neocolonialism is often 
mired in the discourse of honorable intentions, such as the desire to help “modernize” the nation 
(Uzoigwe). However, in reality, such benign intentions mask a more deleterious outcome for the 
neocolonized country (Grydehgj et al.). 

Theories regarding neocolonialism are applicable to the US-Korea relations. Korea has never been a 
colonial state of the US, but it has been perpetually a neocolonial state of the US, where the US military 
has resided for decades. They had a profound impact in shaping Korean politics and culture. For instance, 
in the aftermath of the Korean War, the US Department of State wrote a “Reorientation Plan for Korea,” 
which symbolically affirmed their desire to change the national culture and to reorient it to be akin to 
American culture (Armstrong 92). 

According to some scholars, the neocolonial sentiments have been internalized by some Koreans. For 
instance, Seungsook Moon contends, “[...] the denial of self-rule has been internalized by Koreans 
themselves through the modern governmentality; this is well reflected by the South Korean state’s 
reluctance since 2012 to take back the wartime OPCON [operational control] when the US state was willing 
to return it” (513). The internalization of the neocolonial mentality sometimes influences the Korean 
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government to implement policies in favor of the US (Doolan; Jin-kyung Lee; Na Young Lee; Park). As a case 
in point, Camp Humphreys, one of the US bases in Korea, featured prominently in the yeneung programs | 
analyze in this article, was built on Koreans’ privately-owned farmland without their consent. The Korean 
government implemented coercive tactics against its citizens to expand Camp Humphreys, such as sending 
more than ten thousand police officers to stand guard against the protesters. While most residents realized 
the futility of fighting against the government and moved of their own accord, ultimately, roughly forty- 
four families were forcibly removed against their will (Choi). Even though the camp is on Korean soil, it is, 
in effect, no longer a Korean land and is a place that is inaccessible to most Koreans. 

Koreans were historically relegated to the outskirts of the military camps in camp towns, where they 
engaged in various forms of service work for the US soldiers, including sexual labor (Doolan; Katharine HS 
Moon). In popular Korean conception, camp towns were shameful spaces that symbolized the nation’s 
inferiority and weakness (Cheng). However, | contend that the yeneung programs | analyze in this article 
mobilize illusions of reality to erase camp towns from view and reclaim the campground as a national 
territory. 

Although | agree to a certain extent with the scholars who claim Koreans are suffering from an 
internalized neocolonial mindset, | contend that neocolonialism by itself is limited in scope for explaining 
the complex ways that Koreans have negotiated their relationship with the US military in recent years. 
Much has changed in the past two decades to revive Korean nationalism with a new fervor. Since the 2000s, 
Korean popular culture, and Korean culture at large, has been experiencing international popularity in a 
phenomenon called Hallyu (Jang et al.). Fans from all over the world consume popular culture from Korea 
and travel to Korea as tourists to experience the culture in person. Now, Korean is one of the most popular 
languages taught in American universities (Pickles), thousands of foreign women, including Americans, 
travel to Korea to form intimate relations with Korean men (Min Joo Lee; Takeda), the nation’s films win 
the Oscars, and its popular music blares on American radio and television. Korean news media coverage of 
these events cannot be fully explained through the solitary framework of neocolonialism. 

| contend that yeneung’s illusions of reality are based upon the reality of Korea’s meteoric rise in 
economic and cultural status. While some Koreans in the past felt as if they were inferior to white 
Westerners (Creighton; Schober), due to the country’s dramatic rise in status, such is not necessarily the 
case in the twenty-first century (Alex Jong-Seok Lee). Yeneung take such pride a step further to envision an 
aspirational future reality that reverses the neocolonial dynamic with cultural power. | contribute to the 
existing literature by examining ways that Korean yeneung reimagine the power dynamic between the US 
Forces and Korea in ways that go beyond the framework of internalized neocolonialism. Rather than 
situating the US as the one always in power, the yeneung that | examine in this essay reverse the narrative 
of power between the two parties by using illusions of reality that blur the temporality of the present and 
the future. Through such blurred temporality, they presume Korea’s trend of cultural ascendance will 
continue. Based on such optimism for the future, they preemptively celebrate the nation’s supposedly 
aspirational culture and its power to acculturate US soldiers by examining a few cases of acculturation 
occurring in yeneung and aspiring for that to be a significant cultural phenomenon in the future. 


Methods 

| used purposive sampling—a non-probability sampling of specific individuals, locations, or cultural 
events—to select the Korean television entertainment programs depicting US soldiers stationed in Korea 
(Lacy et al.). | searched for the term + St#] <= [American Soldiers Stationed in Korea] combined with the 
term o]"s [entertainment] on the Korean search engine Naver. | excluded the shows that discussed 
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American soldiers but did not feature them.1| chose three shows that aired since 2020 with episodes 
dedicated to depicting the US Forces in Korea: Gundesliga, The Backpacker Chef, and Welcome, First Time 
to Korea. Although | primarily focus on critically analyzing these three yeneung, to supplement my analyses 
of them, | further analyzed one televised yeneung featuring US Forces in Korea that aired in the 2010s, one 
that featured American veterans but not ones stationed in Korea, and two online-exclusive yeneung 
featuring a Korean American soldier who received both Korean and American special forces training. 
Overall, | collected data from approximately one thousand nine hundred minutes of yeneung. All of the 
television programs were in Korean. | am responsible for the English translations of the dialogues used 
throughout this article. 

| chose to analyze these television shows for this article because they were literally and figuratively 
“breaking new ground.” The Backpacker Chef is the first Korean television show to film in Camp Humphreys. 
Gundesliga promoted itself as the first Korean television entertainment program to showcase a soccer 
match between US soldiers and Korean men. Prior to these programs, Camp Humphreys was not open to 
most Korean civilians. In the meantime, Welcome, First Time to Korea was the first yeneung to feature a US 
soldier stationed in Korea as the main character for such an extended period (on and off over the span of 
three years). Prior yeneung, which featured US soldiers in Korea, would use them as backdrops rather than 
as the program's main characters. | found the Korean television programs’ desire to depict the US military 
in Korea through their own lens appropriate to reinforce my argument that these yeneung envision an 
aspirational future reality. The US and Korean military were equal partners in such an aspirational future 
reality. Korea is a subject of envy for the US due to its ability to balance modernization with tradition 
perfectly. Lastly, in such images of aspirational future reality, Korea has the ability to acculturate American 
soldiers into the Korean way of life rather than the other way around. In the following sections, | discuss 
my observations in more depth. 


The Narrative of Equal Partnership: Reclaiming the Korean Land and Body 

In recent years, many of the yeneung featuring US Forces in Korea have taken place at Camp 
Humphreys, the largest US military base located outside of the US. In depicting the camp, which is 
inaccessible to most Koreans, these yeneung unanimously focus on depicting it as belonging to Koreans. 
For instance, The Backpacker Chef is a yeneung program where a group of famous Korean chefs and 
celebrities travel to cafeterias in different parts of Korea to cook food for a large group of people. The 
program visits locations such as Korean military camps, kindergartens, hospitals, and schools. 

Although a cooking program, a significant part of the episodes 8 and 9 at Camp Humphreys focus on 
highlighting the alliance between the US and Korean soldiers. For instance, in one scene, a shot of the dining 
hall where the team of chefs and celebrities are eating a meal suddenly shifts to an aerial shot of the camp. 
The subtitle on the screen says, “At Camp Humphreys, there are numerous memorials dedicated to the 
Korean and American soldiers who fought side by side during the Korean War” (1:22:02).2 The camera 
zooms in on a white stone memorial with carved lettering commemorating soldiers from both nations. In 
quick succession, the program depicts various parts of the camp commemorating the soldiers of both 
nationalities. The subtitle says, “To never forget their sacrifice and to maintain the current state of peace, 
the KATUSA [Korean Augmentation to the United States Army] fight at the forefront of the US-Korea 
alliance with the Korean flag on their right shoulder” (1:22:25). The screen shows a Korean flag on a soldier’s 
shoulder and zooms out to depict them busy with training. The subtitle says, “They fight alongside the US 


1 For instance, television programs such as °/ 4 ¥/if2] ZL/7} [Now On My Way to Meet You] that address the 
relationship between the two Koreas often mention the US soldiers stationed in Korea, but do not feature them on 
the show. 

? Korean entertainment programs often use subtitles on screen for comedic or explanatory purposes. 
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soldiers and work together with them. They are the diplomats of the military who toil every day. Chef Baek 
will put his heart into his dishes to serve them delicious food” (1:23:00). 

Through images and subtitles on screen, the program emphasizes the equal partnership between Korea 
and the US by reclaiming ownership of the Korean land that has historically been subjected to neocolonial 
ownership by the US Forces stationed in Korea. In some ways, Camp Humphreys symbolizes the Korean 
government’s internalized neocolonial mindset and the US Forces’ assertion of their neocolonial power 
over Korean land. After all, it being the biggest US base outside of the US territories implies the willingness 
of the Korean nation-state to forfeit autonomy over a substantial part of its land to the US. However, by 
depicting Korean names memorialized on the campground and of Korean men training there, the program 
creates a perception that the campground belongs as equally to Koreans as it does to the US military. 

In the illusion of reality depicted in the Backpacker, whereby the camp belongs to Koreans, camp towns 
are erased from view. Unlike other episodes where the program shows a team of chefs and celebrities 
navigating their way to the school or the hospital where they will be cooking by car, the episodes depicting 
Camp Humphreys begin at the camp entrance. Although camp towns still exist in Pyeongtaek, where the 
camp is located, they are effectively erased from view to emphasize the message that Koreans belong 
within the camp just as much as they belong outside of it. Through the illusion of reality created through 
erasure, a sense of inferiority is replaced by a sense of equal partnership and ownership. 

In the program, the Koreans belong on the campground as equal partners. In the past, American 
soldiers would refer to the KATUSA—the Korean soldiers working with the US forces—as “‘my KATUSA,’ 
reflecting an ownership and entitlement over the demasculinized Korean male body” (Gage 142). However, 
the television program rejects such a sense of master-laborer dynamic by emphasizing the partnership 
aspect of the KATUSA and claiming that they are not simply soldiers but “diplomats,” which implies that 
they negotiate with the US as their equals or superiors to preserve the Korean nation’s best interests. The 
illusion of reality in the television program reflects a renewed sense of nationalism and superiority among 
some Koreans and envisions a reality where such nationalist sentiments come true. The past (production 
process prior to consumption), the present (moment of consumption), and the future (aspirations for the 
scenes in the program to become ubiquitous reality) blur together to portray Korea as powerful and not 
subjected to neocolonial relationships. At least for the episode's duration, the viewers experience an 
illusory sense of liberation from neocolonial subjecthood. In other words, nationalist desires are realized 
through the illusions of yeneung. 

Gundesliga also takes place at Camp Humphreys and, like The Backpacker Chef, focuses a considerable 
part of the program on emphasizing the equal partnership between the US Forces and Korea. The program 
features the Korean national soccer team from the 2002 Korea-Japan World Cup. The team travels to 
various military bases in Korea to engage in a soccer match with the soldiers. In the program's final episode, 
after visiting and losing to a multitude of Korean soldiers, the team visits Camp Humphreys. Regal music 
plays in the background as the screen shows various shots of the camp, including the memorial that the 
Backpackers also showed, where the Korean and US flags are drawn side by side to commemorate the 
fallen soldiers of both nationalities. As the scene changes to show soldiers from both nations training with 
helicopters and staring at large maps that cover the entire wall, the subtitle says, “America is Korea’s 
reliable ally since the 1953 Mutual Defense Treaty [...] Camp Humphreys is the biggest US Army base in 
Asia” (“Wow, How Fit are They...2” 00:00:25). 

This particular yeneung precludes the assumption of the US neocolonial power through a role-play that 
trivializes the US military presence in Korea. At the Camp, the hosts jokingly announce to the Korean players 
that since they are at Camp Humphreys, which follows US law and has an American zip code, they will be 
playing soccer while conversing exclusively in English. The Korean soccer players initially appear dismayed 
as they try to practice speaking in English. They attempt to engage in casual conversation in English. 
However, the role-play quickly disintegrates within a few seconds as they communicate in Korean. The 
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scene ends with them deciding that it is okay to be bad at English because they will prove their power 
through their soccer skills. Korean music, titled Champions, plays in the background as the scene ends as if 
to affirm that the Koreans will be the “champions” in this competition with the US military. While the reality 
of English being a global language does not change through contrary depictions in a television program, the 
illusion of reality displayed on the program provides the narrative that competent Korean men do not need 
to be fluent in English because they can communicate their superiority through their skills in their craft— 
in this case, soccer. 

The illusion of reality displayed in Gundesliga and The Backpacker Chef mixes reality and fiction to 
depict a more egalitarian relationship between the two nations. The reality is sidelined to provide space 
for more nationalistic depictions of the Koreans memorialized on the campground and the presence of the 
KATUSA as “diplomats” in the camp. Although these images depict a small part of a complex reality, through 
careful editing and scripted scenes, the illusions of reality envision a future aspirational reality where it may 
come true. Some Koreans’ emotional sense of superiority over the US soldiers becomes realistic 
experiences through the illusions of reality on screen. 


The Culture of Generosity, Abundance, and Affluence 

A key aspect of Korea’s renewed nationalism and confidence in the nation’s power is its reliance on its 
supposed affluence. For instance, the program Welcome, First Time to Korea features an American soldier, 
David, and his family’s experience living in Korea. It focuses on the family’s appraisal of the nation’s 
affluence and their acculturation into Korean culture. In one episode, when the family goes on a picnic, the 
camera follows the family’s car from behind as they drive through the busy streets of Seoul. Inside the 
vehicle, David says as he is driving, “There are trees everywhere, mountains, cityscape” (00:04:00 in the 
episode that aired on 6/25/2020). The scene shows their car weaving through skyscrapers one moment 
and then leafy green trees the next. Stephanie, his wife, says, “Yeah! Skyscrapers, trees, a river, mountains! 
Everything! We’re so lucky to live here,” (00:04:06) as she leans back into her seat with a satisfied smile on 
her face. In this scene, Korea is characterized as a land that has “everything,” including nature, that it has 
managed to conserve while concurrently building modern skyscrapers. 

This theme of perfect modernity and abundance reoccurs throughout many episodes featuring David 
and his family, especially in relation to Korean culinary culture. The abundance and affluence are explained 
through the logic of ¢+=; 2] 4 [Korean culture of generosity]. When the family visits Jeolla Province, known 
in Korea as the region with exquisite traditional food, the family is treated to a meal comprised of dozens 
of side dishes. The camera takes a close-up of the four family members’ amazed faces as the servers bring 
out endless streams of side dishes to the table. At the end of the scene, the hosts, who are watching the 
filmed episode in a studio and adding commentaries to it or asking questions to David, who is also sitting 
in the studio along with them, praise Korea for its culture of affluence and generosity. David says, “In 
America, you don’t get side dishes like that. Anything on the table, you specifically order and pay for” 
(01:15:49 in the episode that aired 12/17/2020). The Italian male host Alberto says, “You have to pay for 
each banchan when you’re abroad” (01:16:00). Christian, a Mexican male host, agrees and says, “You even 
have to pay for water”(01:16:02). Alberto concludes the appraisal of Korean culinary culture by saying, “You 
can refill all the side dishes in Korea for free” (01:16:06). David juxtaposes the two culinary cultures by 
saying that America is too capitalistic—only giving food that one pays for—while claiming that Korea is a 
land of luxury and generosity. The other hosts on the show, from different parts of the world, echo such 
sentiment to proclaim Korea as the most generous. 

Korea is juxtaposed with other countries through the multinational hosts and David’s recounting of 
their experiences overseas versus in Korea to emphasize the latter’s supposed abundance, affluence, and 
a culture of generosity stemming from such abundance. Using terms such as “Korean generosity,” this 
yeneung positions affluence and generosity as an innate part of Korean culture. The illusions of reality 
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perpetuated in this program imply that Korea has the perfect balance of modernity and tradition compared 
to the US or other Western nations that supposedly have become too capitalistic or modernized and lost 
their humanity. 

This illusion of reality is in direct contrast to the stereotype of Asia perpetuated through techno- 
Orientalism. Through techno-Orientalist rhetoric, the US often claims itself to be the standard of modernity 
while maligning Asian nations as either too backward or too modern (Sharon Heijin Lee; Roh et al.). East 
Asian countries, in particular, have been stereotyped as too modernized and, therefore, having lost their 
sense of tradition and humanity. However, this yeneung reverses such stereotype to imagine Korea as the 
perfect model of modernity that maintains a tradition of generosity and humanity while also possessing 
modern advancements. 

Alongside the supposedly engrained affluent and generous characteristics of Korean culture, the 
program proclaims the nation as a country of affluence derived from advanced technologies. For instance, 
even things as mundane as bug bite patches become modern technology for David’s family. The family is 
allin the car, and in the front seat, Stephanie opens a bag and says, “I’ve never seen these before, but these 
are bug bite patches.” She applies a round peach-colored patch on the children’s bug bites, and David says, 
“How come I've never heard of these before? They don’t have these in America?” (00:46:48 in the episode 
that aired 10/21/2021) Stephanie says, “| wanna buy these and send them back home to people” 
(00:47:21). Through Stephanie and David’s dialogue, the bug bite patch is turned into a technological 
innovation that does not exist in America, which they should buy from Korea and send back to their family 
and friends in the US. The program completely reverses the assumption that America is a land of affluence 
and the place where many laborers travel to make money and buy goods unavailable in their home 
countries to send home to their families (Goldstein). 

The illusions of reality mobilized by these yeneung move beyond the politically binary framework of 
the US as either the saviors or neocolonizers of Korea. Instead, they reframe the relationship between the 
two nations so that the US is perceived as an equal militaristic partner but inferior in its modernity 
compared to Korea. The programs establish such claims through expertly executed scenes of the camp and 
through the words of an American soldier and his family. While the US has long established itself as the 
standard of modernity for other countries around the world and used the US forces to convey such a 
message (Sharon Heijin Lee), in these yeneung’s illusions of reality, Korea becomes the standard. In 
contrast, the US becomes an inadequately modern nation that has become inhumanely capitalistic and 
lagging in technological innovations. Welcome, First Time to Korea utilizes an American soldier and his 
family to demonstrate Korea’s supposed model modernity, thereby symbolically reversing the role of the 
US force from distributors of modernity to those who need to learn from Korea’s ideal modernity and 
acculturate into Korea. 


Acculturation in Reverse: The US Soldiers’ Acculturation into Korea 

David’s family made intermittent appearances on Welcome, First Time to Korea over the span of three 
years. Hence, the program consciously tracks how acculturated the family has become. For instance, over 
several years, the program shows the growth in the family’s Korean language skills and the effort they put 
into learning the language. In the first episode of their appearance on the program, David and his wife 
Stephanie introduce themselves in Korean haltingly. While sitting on a couch facing the camera, David says 
in Korean, “My name is David Row, and | am an American who has lived in Korea for three months” 
(00:01:53 in the episode that aired 5/20/2020). Stephanie says, “| am a housewife, my name is Stephanie,” 
(00:02:01) also in Korean. The Korean hosts looking at their video from the studio clap their hands in 
amazement and say, “Three months,” “They’re very fluent!” (00:02:06) The couple express their desire for 
the entire family, including the two children, to be able to communicate fluently in Korean: “One of our 
main priorities now is for them to learn Korean to hopefully learn the language very quickly. And our whole 
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family could speak Korean together” (00:13:21). Several months later, the program revisits the family and 
shows them eating breakfast at a restaurant. The couple sit down at a table and look at the menu. The 
camera zooms into the menu to show that it is only written in Korean. The hosts in the studio worry about 
whether the couple will be able to read Korean and order delicious food. As if to respond to the hosts’ 
queries, the couple begins reading the Korean menu aloud and explaining the menu to each other. They 
fluently order pork broth soup for themselves and ham fried rice for the children, and when the food comes 
out, they eat it with gusto. One of the Korean male hosts remarks, “You drink that pork broth like my uncle” 
(00:09:39 in the episode that aired 12/17/2020), implying that David has fully become Korean to the point 
that he resembles an ethnic Korean middle-aged man’s eating habits. The subtitle on the screen says, “Their 
Korean skills leveled up since last time” (00:07:43), emphasizing the seamless acculturation into Korean 
culture that the family is experiencing. The Korean hosts on the show proclaim David as Korean by likening 
him to a Korean middle-aged man. 

Apart from language, the show portrays the family acculturating into Korean culture in other ways, 
including through sports. The segment titled “David's Family’s Morning Workout” begins with an aerial shot 
of the two children in a spacious living room on top of a yoga mat. When David appears, the program draws 
a computer graphic of a red hat on his head, which, in Korean military culture, symbolizes an instructor in 
the military. The camera captures a close-up of the children standing still with their feet clinched together, 
and the hosts say in Korean, “They are that regimented?” (00:10:34 in the episode that aired 5/20/2020) 
The subtitle says, “The military family is regimented regardless of what they are doing,” (00:10:37) and 
background music of a famous Korean military song plays as the hosts comment about the children’s rigor. 
David explains, “I did Taekwondo for about ten years. It instills discipline and builds character, and | think 
that would be really good for them” (00:11:27). He looks at his wife, seated next to the couch, and she also 
nods in agreement and echoes that she would love the kids to learn the sport. The Korean hosts exclaim in 
amazement at David’s explanation of the pros of the sport. The camera takes a close-up of David teaching 
his son and daughter the moves. The camera zooms out to show Stephanie using a large Elsa doll to 
encourage the kids to follow the movements. 

Noteworthy in this scene is the Korean military symbolism overlaid on David, an American soldier, and 
the depictions of Taekwondo, a Korean national sport, as a family-friendly activity promoted by David. 
Rather than having the Korean hosts talk about the positive aspects of practicing Taekwondo, the program 
has David explain them, thereby borrowing his mouth to justify the supposed superiority of Korean culture. 
He is portrayed as fully acculturated into Korean culture through the red hat and the Korean military song 
that plays in the background as he practices Taekwondo. The Korean military music repeatedly plays 
throughout the different episodes featuring David, and very rarely does the program use American military 
symbols, such as the American flag or the eagle, when David appears on the screen. 

The illusion of Korea’s supposed cultural superiority extends to depictions of competitive sporting 
events. Gundesliga juxtaposes Koreans’ experiences during the 2002 World Cup when the Korean and US 
teams competed against each other and a rematch in 2022 between the 2002 Korean World Cup team 
veterans and the US soldiers stationed in Korea. During the 2002 World Cup, Korean male soccer players 
were hailed in national media as “warriors” who were defeating other countries and raising Korea’s 
national status (Joo). The military is a big part of the Korean nation and masculine identity because all able- 
bodied men must undergo several years of mandatory military service. Even after they finish their military 
service, they operate as “warriors in suits” who perform their gender that is “deeply rooted in the habitus 
shaped through the military experience” (Kwon; Lee et al. 1482). Such militant metaphors influence the 
actions of individuals. 

In 2002, the overarching sentiment was that Korean soccer players were warriors who must defeat 
foreign teams and make the nation proud. The warrior mentality against the US reached its peak in 2002 
because of social events such as a Korean ice skater being unfairly disqualified from the Olympics due to 
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an American skater claiming that the Korean competitor pushed him. Concurrently that year, two young 
Korean girls were killed by American soldiers riding in armored vehicles. Both incidents felt incredibly unfair 
to many Koreans, and to many, they symbolized Korea’s status as the ultimate victim of the US’s power. At 
the time, the commentators of the World Cup repeatedly mentioned that the Korean warriors must win 
the game against the US. The game became a symbolic battleground where Korea could exact revenge and 
seek justice because they could not do so in real life. 

However, in the 2022 yeneung, such militant discourse and sense of hostility are hard to find as they 
are replaced by a sense of leisure and confidence in Korea’s power. The game begins by showing the Korean 
veteran soccer players walking onto the field and getting cheered by the crowd. Initially, the camera 
captures the crowd from afar, and it is hard to tell the crowd's demographics. Eventually, the camera zooms 
into the crowd to show it is comprised of people of all genders and races. “They’re on our side” ("Let's Find 
the Winner " 00:11:00), one player says as the crowd starts chanting Dae-Han-Min-Guk [South Korea]. The 
camera takes an even further close-up of the crowd to show the KATUSA wearing their uniform, chanting, 
and clapping their hands with the subtitle “The KATUSA who are greeting the team happily” (00:11:18), and 
pans to the side to show the crowd of foreigners with the subtitle “and the Americans who love Korea” 
(00:11:21). As the camera zooms out again, the subtitle says, “Both sides are prepared to enjoy the game” 
(00:11:33), showing the crowd laughing and enjoying each other’s company. The desire for vengeance in 
2002 is no longer present in the 2022 television program. 

The relaxed attitude throughout the game from the crowd and the commentators appears to come 
from their confidence in their ability to beat the American team. If many people doubted Korea’s chances 
during the 2002 World Cup, in 2022, the people on the program seem to have no doubt that the Koreans 
could win. At the beginning of the game, an American soldier body slams a Korean player, and the subtitle 
says, “The American team is very physical as anticipated” ("(50 Minutes) " 00:00:48). A few minutes later, 
a Korean player body-checks an American soldier and leaves behind two players while dribbling the ball. 
The camera shifts to the stands to show a white girl, supposedly holding up two fingers and saying, “He got 
past two players!” At least that is what the subtitle claims she said, although a closer lip reading reveals 
that she just said, “That was two!” (00:10:11) which is more ambiguous than the subtitle implies. She could 
have meant that she thought there were two foul plays for the Korean player, or maybe she was talking 
about something else. However, the subtitle matter-of-factly claims that Korean players are as physical as 
American players to the point that a white girl on the stand is amazed by a Korean man’s power. The screen 
shows the Korean player with the subtitle, “His physical play is admired even by US soldiers” (00:10:14), as 
the player shrugs his shoulders and laughs with an American player after the physical altercation. The 
program’s emphasis on the scene establishes parity between the two teams early in the game, and 
ultimately, the Korean team wins. 

The illusion of reality displayed in this yeneung program is not entirely fictitious. Rather, it is built upon 
some Koreans' real sense of superiority over American soldiers (Gage). It expands on those feelings to 
imagine a situation where Korea can culturally compete with America and win. 


Conclusion 

The American military presence in Korea has significantly shaped modern Korean national identity. 
They had a profound influence on the nation’s culture, economy, and politics. Due to the US military's 
significant impact on all aspects of Korea, the Korean media was reserved in depicting them. This created 
a rather unidirectional media flow whereby Hollywood actively produced films about the Korean War for 
domestic and international viewers, while the Korean perspective of how they conceptualize and depict 
the US soldiers was largely absent in the transnational media scene. 
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With its steep rise in economic and cultural status during the past few years, many Korean yeneung 
leading up to 2023, the seventieth anniversary of the alliance between Korea and the US, portrayed US 
Forces in Korea in television programs that are exported all over the world. These television programs are 
not only shaped by but also shape reality through illusions of reality. The genre mixes reality with fantasies 
to reimagine the relationship between Korea and the US. The shared themes in these programs’ illusions 
of reality provide insight into how the US military is conceptualized in contemporary Korean television in 
ways that diverge from the US conception of its own positionality in Korea. The yeneung programs portray 
the US military as equal partners to Korea rather than the ones with hierarchical superiority. In these 
illusions, Korea is a land of abundance that possesses both a tradition of generosity and new and convenient 
technology. By such logic, due to the nation’s perfect mixture of the old and the new to form an ideal 
modern society, it acculturates US soldiers stationed in Korea rather than the other way around. Korea’s 
growth in economic and cultural power realistically and numerically cannot beat that of the US. Still, the 
underlying sentiment in the illusions of reality is a sense of Korea’s superiority or parity with the US. 

Such illusions of reality and the resultant reimagination of Korean national identity have both positive 
and negative consequences attached to them. After all, illusions and imaginations have the power to both 
establish and destabilize nationalism. The positive outcome of these media depictions is that they 
complicate the long-established hierarchy that positions America as the magnanimous savior who 
unidirectionally sends modern technology and culture to Korea. The mediated illusions of reality 
demonstrate how the exchange is multidirectional and complicates the hierarchy. However, the negative 
consequence of such nationalism is that it focuses only on men. For instance, to a certain extent, both 
Gundesliga and The Backpacker Chef, as well as Welcome, First Time to Korea, are primarily comprised of 
Korean men with minimal presence of Korean women. The program juxtaposes Korean men and US 
soldiers, which excludes women from the framework of the newly imagined Korean national identity. 
Further and more extensive research into different genres of Korean media, such as news reports, 
documentaries, fictional films, and fictional dramas, will reveal a more comprehensive picture of how 
Korean cultural conceptions of the US military are evolving over time. 
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